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MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. |‘trequently covering it with a litte gravel and ma- 
REPORT ON FARMS, &c ) nure, it will always hold good. Some of this land 
u B\ ws DLS, . - e - 

: wor . ) r —_ —— ae Caen 
The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, | ' nage gg to 150 dollars yx acre ; bearing 
: ue my from 13 to 24 tons per acre, which for seve 

Farms, Shrubs, Fruit and Mulberry Trees, have | an 3 f “ee pe ‘ Cc, War , _ even 
attended to the duty assiened them and ask { Y€®?S previous the income was not one cent per 
leave to report: 


: . - —— claiming an acre of this land; but no man need 
Tuerne were but two applicants for the Socie- |" " on Ose 7 ™ 


| 
\ . a. a . . 
facre. It is difficult to ascertain the expense of re- 
ty’s Premiums on Farms, viz: bes wg unde rtake, for it will ainply compensate | 
: Abraham How, of Marlborough, | Been for his labor, Your Committee are of opin- 
bel Moore, of Concord }ion, that if more Jabor was laid out on swamps 
elvel s4i00re, ad | 
. Miele . . ar ..| and meadow lands, that do not produce any wood 
We, the undersigned Committee, feeling our- | ° i hi Is, t 1 ; te ee 
selves incompetent to do any thing like justice to| and less on high and rocky lane t rat night pro- 
so important a station, yet we are unwilling to re- | duce wood, it would be much for the interest of | 
fuse our services in the rause of Agriculture : it | the farmer and country at large. Although but | 
being of vital importance to the growth of any na- | dain apgreeemens yeas mane we te ere ere 
tien. your Committee did not pass by any without cast- 
on. . . 
aoe ae wes ta - , 
Mr. How’s Farm contains 117 acres, well pro-|'%8 @9 eye on them; they are happy to say that 
portioned with the various kinds of soil, which are | many of the farms made a fine appearance, and as 
necessary to make a farmer more active. This | a xe J 
farm, purchased by Mr. How about 40 years ago | have been willing to have awarded them if appli- 
was destitute of fences, except brush and wood ; feation had been made. There were many farms 
and the buildings nearly decayed; and not more | "* 
than one ton of English hay cut on the farm.| ™ittee would recommend their owners to double 
By the industry and hard labor of Mr. How, the | “i Pi BS that ~~ may eh preniuums ; 
ae Bas 8 . er : e9/ they w also strongly reco end to farmers 
farm now is in good state of cultivation, with 933 | “ey would also strongly recommend to farmer 
rods of wall. 400 rods of ditches, a large house, 2| 24 all others a little attention to their door yards, 
' a : ince, 8 te Sclleaiaiee eitide tale Danian athe time 
barns, sheds and out buildings, necessary for a and the highway near their houses. A little time 
farmer, built by Mr. How ; a good stock of cattle, 
and now cuts 20 tons of English hay, 10 tons of 
meadow hay; grain and other produce in propor- 
tion. The improvements on this farm have been 
made chiefly by draining the low lands, and taking | were four, viz:— 
. . . . J nd +4 
the manure from the ditches and putting it on the James Eustis, of South Reading, 
high land, previously passing through the cow and Asa Parker, of Acton, 
hog yards, and also by levelling with hoes rough | Robert Chafin, of Acton, and 
and boggy land, and covering the same with sand Darius Hubbard, of Concord. 
or gravel, manure and hay-seed ; which your Com- | James Eustis had 150 apple trees, set in 1826, 


| spent in removing such things as are not necessary, 
! would add much to the appearance of the situation, 
land to the convenience of their visiters. 

| 


The applications for premiums on Fruit Trees 


SS led 


mittee think far better than ploughing where the | 1827 and 1828, in a thriving state generally ; had | 


soil is wet and heavy. The labor that has been! been well pruned, bid fair for very fine trees. 


performed on the farm was chiefly done by Mr.| Much skill had been used in shaping the tops of | 


How’s own hands and team. We are of the opin- | the trees. 
ion, that much of the labor on the walls must} Asa Parker had 125 apple trees, set in 1827 on 


have been done at a season of the year, when | the easterly side of a large swell of land ; the trees | 


many other farmers have been sheltered from the! are on a good soil, and in a thriving state; they 
severity of the cold. We cannot select any part| have been neglected in some measure as to being 
of the farm as having any extraordinary mode of} pruned, but they bid fair to make a fine orchard, 
cultivation ; but each part has been made subser- | 
vient to the benefit of the whole. By a long and | erally in a thriving state ; 
steady course of industry and good husbandry, the | chosen, being on the southerly side of a rise of 
farm which was of little income, has now become | land. 

a profitable field. The labor of cultivating and Darius Hubbard has the largest orchard we 


the situation is well 


gathering the crops are performed by Mr. How} examined, containing 300 trees on a very rich soil | 


and a boy with a team; it is now a very produc-|on the westerly side of a large hill; the trees ar 
tive furm according to the labors, 'not in so flourishing a state as others we visited, 

Mr. Moore’s Land, which we have examined, is! owing partly to the quality of the trees wlien set, 
about 60 acres, chiefly swamps and meadow land. 
In 1826 the produce was equal to keeping one 
cow. In 1830, 1831, 1832, and 1833, there were | of the finest orchards in the county. There ap- | 
from 40 to 50 tons of English hay cut annually. | pear to your Committee to be two very important 
This land lies about half a mile east of Concord | things respecting an orchard, which are not well | 
meeting house, and is kuown to a large portion of| attended to; one is the selection of the trees ; 
the county. The mode of cultivation has been!none should be set excepting those which are 
first by taking from the soil from 6 to 10 inches, } straight and have smooth bark; the other is the 
then levelling with sand or gravel, and spreading} pruning the trees and keeping them in proper | 
manure ; second, by ploughing and hoeing ; third, | shape. 
by levelling the ground with the hoe and covering Your Committee are of opinion that sufficient 
With sand or gravel and manure. The last mode | attention has been generally paid to manuring, and | 
is thought to be the best; it being less labor, and perhaps too much; for, by forcing the growth of | 


by attention for 2 or 3 years it may be made one 


| 
{ 


which needed great improvements, and the Com- | 


Robert Chafin bas an orchard of 115 trees, gen- | 


partly to the want of cultivation and pruning; but! 


|the tree, there is danger from the early cold in the 
lull. The wash that is generally used, and which 
your Committee think is best, is a strong lye made 
lrom ashes or potash. The orchards that we have 
)exntuined have been grafted generally in the nursery. 

Your Committee had but one application to 
look at Mulberry Trees ; that was from Anthony 


| Wright, of Concord. He has 200 trees, set in 


1825, 70 of them are very large; in 1832, 130 
were set; and a nursery of about 6000 planted. 
These all look in a thriving state and much im- 
proved the year past; part of these trees stand in 
a light soil, but they are thrifty and in a flourish- 
ing state. Mr. Wright has spent much time in 
cultivating these trees and gaining information up- 
on the subject of the Mulberry tree, which knowl- 
edge he is ready to communicate to others. Your 
Committee would recommend the culture of the 


| ier tee Pe, ey eee > the ., a 
| they had two premiums not disposed of, they would | Mulberry tree. At no distant period it will be 


| . . . 
one important branch of agriculture. It can be 


| performed with litthe bard labor, 

The Committee award the following premiums: 
| Abraham How, Marlboro’, for the best farm, $25 
} Abel Moore, Concord, 2d best, - - 20 


| James Eustis, South Reading, best orchard, 15 
|} Asa Parker, Acton, 2d best, - - 12 
} Robert Chafin, Acton, 34 best, - 6 


Anthony W right, Concord, for the best Mul- 
berry trees, - - - . - 

| Your Committee close their services with their 
jbest wishes for the success of the agriculturer, 


95 
a 


knowing in his hand are the destinies of the na- 
tion. Respectfully submitted, 

James Brown, 
Concord, Oct. 2d, 1833. Bens. Dix. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE CORN HUSK MATRESS. 

Tue season is now approaching when farmers 
will have leisure to prepare matresses from Indian 
jcorn husks, Except in winter, these are much 
superior in our estimation, to feather beds, as be- 
ing more conducive to comfort and to health; and 
for the information of such readers as are not 
skilled in the manufacture, we have prepared the 
| following directions : 

Take bright clean husks, and separate them 
from each other. Trim them neatly at each end 
i with the shears; and pass them in little bunches, 
}one at a time, through a fine hatchel, exactly in 
j} the manner that we hatchel flax. 

When the matress is to be made up, spread the 
' tick on the floor, and over rather less than one half 
| of it, scatter the shreds of the husks evenly, making 
}them lie across each other, as much as possible in 
‘every direction. This not only renders the mat- 
‘ress more clastic, but the shreds are less liable to 


'collect into wads. When the whole quantity in- 
| tended, is scattered in this manner, turn over the 
/upper fold of the tick, and secure it by sewing. 


\ few bits of strong twine, as in curled hair mat- 
resses, should be passed through in different 
places to keep the shreds from shifting. 

We have tried gtuffing the matress by handfuls, 
after the tick is made up, but we prefer the mode 
which we have recommended. 

This manufacture may serve as a preventive 
against drowsiness in the long winter evenings. 
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THE LARGEST TREE IN THE WORLD. | carried us to it. We were unlucky in not finding The field of maize on this farm, when wel! 


Tue boabab or monkey-bread (Adansonia digi- | Mr. Stimson at home, but Mrs. Stimson was ex-|hoed and cleaned by the plough, cannot fail jn 


tata) is the most gigantic tree hitherto discovered. 
The trunk, though frequently eighty feet in cir- 
cumference, rarely exceeds twelve or fifteen feet in 
height; but on the summit of this huge pillar 
is placed a majestic head of innumerable branches 
fifiv or sixty feet long, each resembling an enor- 
mous tree, densely clothed with beautiful green 
While the central branches are erect, the! 
lowest series extend in a horizontal direction, of- 


leaves, 


touching the ground at their extremity ; so that 


the whole forms a splendid arch of foliage, more 


like the fragment of a forest than a single tree. 
The grateful shade of this superb canopy is a fa- 
vorite retreat of birds and monkeys; the natives 
resort to it for repose, and the weary traveller in a 
The 
jeaves are quinate, smooth, resembling in general 
The tlowers are 


burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. 


form those of the horse chesnut. 
white and very beautiful, eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference. The fruit, which hangs in a pendant 
manner, is a woody gourd-like capsule with a 
downy surface, about nine inches in length and 
four in thickness, containing numerous cells, in 
which brown kidney-shaped seeds are embedded, in 
The 
spongy, and we are not aware that it is used for | 
It is very easily perfo- 


a pulpy acid substance, timber is soft and 
any economical purpose. 
rated, so that, according to Bruce, the bees in Ab- | 
yssinia construct their nests within it, and the 
honey thus obtained, being supposed to have ac- 
quired a superior flavor, is esteemed in preference 
remarkable excavation is 


to any other. \ more 


however made by the natives ; diseased portions 
of the trunk are hollowed out and converted into 
tombs for the reception of the bodies of such indi- 
viduals as, by the laws or customs of the country, 
are denied the usual The 
bodies thus suspended within the cavity, and with- 
out any preparation or embalment, dry into well 
The juicy acid pulp is eaten 


rites of interment. 


preserved mutinies, 
by the natives, and is considered beneficial in fe- 
vers and other diseases on account of its cooling 
properties. The duration of the boabab is not the 
least extraordinary part of its history, and it has 
given rise to much speculation. In it we unques- 
tionably see the most ancient living specimens of| 
vegetation, ‘It is,’ says the illustrious Humboldt, 
‘the oldest organic monument of our planet; and 
Adanson that now have 
weathered the storms of five thousand years, 
Ed. Cab. Lib. 


calculates trees alive 





From the Genesee Gazette. 

STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 
We have 
Stuart’s three year’s travels in North America.” 
We have visited Mr, Stimson’s farm, and can at- 
test to the truth of its being well cultivated. If; 


selected an extract, from ‘ James 


the wealthy farmers in Genesee Co. would pay 
as much attention to their farms, as Mr. Stimson 
does to his, they would be more profitable than | 
his, as the Jand is certainly better. 

“On the i8th of November, made an excursion | 
to the township of Galway, with a view to see 
Mr. Stimson’s farm, about eleven miles from Bulls- 
tou Spa. Mr. Stimson is a very enterprising per- | 
son, has an extensive farm, a large hotel, and great | 


stores as a merchant. 
no farm within our reach at present, so well enti- 
ded to notice. Mr. Burtis, our Saratoga charioteer, 





' 


tremely communicative and obliging, most espe- 
cially considering that we had no introduction to 
her. 

The situation of the farm is very elevated, with 
Of 800 


of which the farm consists, Mr. Stimson has about 


the highway running through it. acres, 


one half in cultivation. His fences, horses, farm- 
houses, and the whole establishment, are good, and 
in good order; and there is an appearance of ac- 
tivity and attention about the place that would do 
credit to the agriculturist of any country, 

The whole land has been improved by Mr. 
Stimson; it is laid off in fields of about eight 
acres, enclosed with stones gathered from the Jand 


in the lower part of the fence, and a frame of 


wood on the top of them. There are two rails 
above the stone, and about twenty miles of this 
sort of fence. 

The soil is generally light, but Mr. Stimson 
manures, though perhaps not so much as might 
here be done with advantage, yeta great deal more 
than most farmers in this country, and of course 
raises better crops. His general rotation is, ‘Maize, 
or Indian corn, with patches of potatoes or tur- 
nips on the edges of the field; 2 Barley, or some- 
times oats; 3. Wheat in which he 
pounds clover seed, and two quarts timothy per 


sows five 


acre, 
and pastures for one. He breaks up the pasture 
for wheat, then takes a crop of maize and follows 
the above rotation, manuring either on breaking up 
or with the maize. Land is less overrun with 
weeds here than in Britain, and for some time af- 
ter being cleared, much richer in point of soil. In 
this view the rotation by which crops of grain are 


taken consecutively may admit of justification to | 


some extent. Yet I cannot but suspect that the 


| 
| 
' 
| 


summer to give a very gay appearance to the field. 
—even superior to that of the best dressed green 
crops to which the eye of a British fiartne r is ac- 


;customed ; but at this season, the want of those 


green crops of turnips, mangel wurtzel, ruta baga, 
&c. which, as well as potatoes, are only raised jy 
small portions in the margius of the fields, creates 
a great blank. The maize is the great article used 
not merely as the cleaning crop, but for feeding 


limira- 


horses, cattle, and poultry, for which it is ac 
bly adapted. 

When we returned from the fields, we found a 
very nice dinner prepared for us, and a bottle otf 
wine on the table. 
dined, but gave us the pleasure of her company ; 
and was, I believe, vot less inquisitive in putting 


The 


Mrs. Stimson had previously 


questions to us respecting land. county 


}of Onondaga will fully sustain her rank among 


the counties of the state, leading perhaps the van, 


}as of right she may claim to do, in the march of 


agricultural improvement. 


FRANKLIN ON SWIMMING. 
Wuen a swimmer is seized with the cramp in 
the leg, the method of driving it away is to give 


| the parts aflected a sudden, vigorous, and violent 


Then he cuts the timothy for two years | 


shock, which he may do in the air, as he swims 
on his back. 
‘When [ was a boy, I amused myself one day 


| with flying a paper kite; and approaching the 


banks of a lake, which was near a mile broad, 


tied the string to a stake, and the kite ascended to 


}a very considerable height above the pond, while I 


return would, on the whole, be greater if the ma- | 


nure was always applied to the maize or green 
crop, followed by only one grain crop of wheat, 
or oats, or barley, with which grass seeds are 
sown. ‘The land would thus constantly be clean, 
and in good tilth, and the lesser number of grain 
crops would be compensated by their superior 
quality. 

Mr. Stimson has reported his produce from 
eighty-five acres to be what follows, after actual 
survey and examination ; and while he can obtain 


own system, 
10 acres of Orchard ground produced 25 tons hay 


8 do. Maize, 560 bushels 

8 do. do. 720 do. hay 
10 do. do. 300 do. and 16 t. 
t «lo. Wheat, 140 do. 

1 do. Flax, 600 Ibs. 

8 do. Oats, 560 bushels 

8 do, Hay, 32 tons 

S do. do. 36 do. 

1 do. Barley, 60 bushels 

3. do, Hay, 10 1-2 tons 

$ «do, do. 12 do. 

8 do. do. 24 do. 

2 do. 1000 bush. potatoes 
2 do. in vegetables raised 400 chickens. 


Mr. Stimson has gained almost all the agricul- 
tural premiums in the county ; for having the best 
managed farm; for having raised sixty-two bush- 


We are told that there is| els of barley on an acre; for having raised 357 


bushels of potatoes on half an acre; and for hay- 
ing raised 5 tons of timothy hay per acre. 


was swimiming.—TIn a little time, being desirous of 
amusing myself with my kite, and enjoying at the 
same time the pleasure of swimming, I returned, 
and loosing from the stake the string with the lit- 
tle stick which was fastened to it went again into 
the water, where I found that lying on my _ back 


}and holding the stick in my hand, I was drawn 


; : ~ | sionally to halt a little in my course, and resist i 
such a return, he is well entitled to adhere to his | : . 





along the surface of the water in a very agreeable 
manner. 

‘ Having then engaged another boy to carry my 
clothes round the pond, to a place which I pointed 
out to him on the other side,it carried me quite over 
he least fatigue, and with the greatest 
was only obliged occa- 


withent 


pleasur: imaginable. I 


ts 
progress, when it appeared that by following too 
quick, I lowered the kite too much; by doing 
which occasionally I made it rise again. I have 
never since that time practised this singular mode 
of swimming, though I think it not impossible to 
cross in this manner, from Dover to Calais. The 
packet boat, however, is still preferable. 

Divine, by practice, may be carried to aston- 
ishing perfection. Pearls are brought up from the 
bottom of the sea by divers, who are trained to 
remain a considerable time under water. In an- 
cient times, divers were employed in war to de- 
stroy the ships of the enemy; and many instances 
are related, by respectable authors, of inen diving 
after, and fetching up nails and pieces of money 
thrown into the sea, and even overtaking the nail 
or coin before it has reached the bottom, ; 

Diving may be performed from the surface 0! 
the water when swimming by merely turning the 
head downward, and striking upward with his 
legs. It is, however, much better to leap in with 


the hands closed above the head, and head tore- 
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most, 
striking with the feet and keeping his head towar« 


the bottom, the diver may drive himself a consid- | the Carolinian candle-berry-tree, which seems to 


erable distance beneath the surface. In diving 


she eyes should be open; the breath should be 


held. 
To Treav Water.—All that is necessary for 


froma pier boat, or raised bank. By merely; Dow, has many interesting things in it. Among 


~ 
From Goodsell’s Farme 
A SWINE'’S ATTACUMENT TO ITS BIRTH 
PLACE. 
Mr. Goonsett—I sent a short article to the 
,| us to resemble very strongly, the bay-berry, or tal- | New York Farmer, on the instinct of Swine. 
| low tree, of the sea coast of New England. 


1| others, we find the following curious account of} 


I referred to the forcible return of a sow (which 
“In November, when the berries are ripe, a I had sold to my neighbor) to litter near her own 
-|man with his family will remove from home to) )5,.), place, and where she had littered before. | 


; +6 © . s”~ar 1A ae her . . 
treading water, is to let your legs drop in the wa- | Some island, or sand-bank, near the sea, wher will add the following remarkable thet : 


ter until you are upright ; 
in that position by treading downward with your 
fvet, alternately ; and, if necessary, paddling with 
your palms at your hips. 





GARDEN RASPBERRIES. 


Garden Raspberries should be pruned in autumn 


or in the early part of winter, and then tied up to 
good stakes. We will explain the reason of this 


By pruning at the height of four or five 
feet, according to the strength of the stem, it has 


practice. 


fewer branches to support in the following season :| 
and all the nourishment, derived from the root being | ments in sowing clean and smutty wheat. The 


turned into these, they grow more vigorously and 
produce finer and larger fruit. For the same rea- 


son we recommend that not more than four or 


tive stems be retained for each root. 


But there is another consideration in favor of 


this practice. In one of our northern, winters 
deep snow-drifts are often the consequence of an 
eddying wind over the garden fence ; and though 
under these, the unpruned, bending and straggling 
stems of the raspberry may safely repose for a 
while ; yet when a thaw commences, the lower 
part of the snow settles and the incumbent mass 
no longer supported, crushes the stem, not unfre- 
quently snapping and separating it from the root. 
Such disasters are prevented by tying the stems in 
au upright position to a stake. 

The musky flavor of the Antwerp Raspberry is 
not relished by some persons. It was so at first 
with ourselves ; but with alittle use it became the 
most pleasant of all the kinds. The stems in bleak 
situations, are often injured int he winter. One of 
our friends after pruning, has had them regularly 
cased in straw on the approach of severe weather, 
though we think it probable that the bows of ev- 
ergreens would be more effectual. Another friend 
of ours, bas thei planted on the west side of his 
garden where they are sheltered from t’ cold 
winds ; and in no ordinary winter have they sus- 
tained any damage.— Genesee Farmer. 





ANIMAL FRIENDSHIP. 

‘* In the war in Spain some years ago, two hor- 
ses had long served together in the same brigade 
of artillery. They had assisted in drawjng the 
same gun, and had been inseparable companions 
in many battles. One of them was at last killed ; 
wdafter the engagement the survivor was piquet- 
ted as usual, and his food brought to him. He re- 
fused, however to eat, and was constantly turning 
round his head to look for his companion, some- 
times neighing as if to call him. All the care that 
was bestowed upon him was of no avail. He was 
surrounded by other horses, but he did not notice 
them; and he shortly afterwards died, not having 
once tasted food from the time his associate was 


killed.” 





The Candle- Berry Tree of Carolina.—The * Veg- 
etable World,” an old book, republished by Mr. 


then keep yourself afloat these berries abound, taking with them kettles, to 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


After littering, the sow and pigs were driven to 
-| boil the berries in. He builds a hut with palmetto |»), premises of my neighbor, the purchaser. But 
leaves, as a shelter, during their stay of four or ewan with dificuley that che could be kept from 
five weeks. He cuts down the trees ; the children en fot eich wan as r birth place, at this critical 
| strip off the berries and throw them into the ves-| period ; though she had been kept on my neigh- 


= Is 5 Bnd, on their be ng boil d, oil rises to the | bor’s premises, and much better fed there than I 


|surface, which, when cold, hardens to the consis- | fed her, for about nine months. She was continu. 
tence of wax. It is afterwards purified in other! sjjy seen looking wistfully towards her birth place, 
vessels ; and candles made of it, burn a long time, | ang secking every means for conveying her family 
and yield a grateful odor. [back. Her pigs being too young for the journey, 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 
Mr. G. Yuill gives the results of eleven exp rl- 


| . 

| she often came alone, and slept whole nights ina 
| shed on the premises, and seemed to return to het 
pigs “as if under the sense of duty, but with a 


i heavy heart.” She moaned (as far as a hog can 
general conclusion seems to be, that wheat, known : 


to be perfectly clean, should be kept dry, and 
sown ina very dry state. ‘That which is washed 
land limed should be well dried. 
drying the grain is to deprive the smut of moist- 
ure for its nourishment.—.V. Y. Farmer. 


moan) and grieved and pined away by degrees un- 
der the best of care, and without any apparent 
om : disease, 

Phe object - At last she crept into a shed on the premises ou 
ithe last night of her life, and died in the morning, 


without returning to visit her pigs in her usual 





lmanner. If a hog can die of a broken heart, this 


From the Maine Farmer 
; Was sure ly a case, 


EXPENSE OF KEEPING STOCK. 
Mr. Hormes—Enquirer wishes to know if 


Since this occurrence, I have been told by se V- 


. . eral farmers that this is not an uncommon case, 
there is not some error in public opinion, respect- | . , : 
. . , de and that a sow must be indulged at and after her 
ing the expense of keeping stock. So far as I 
. y , littering period, or she will thus pine away and 
have heard observations made on this subject, they nts : 
| lig : : ~.| die, or suffer much in health in most cases, 
go to show that it is believed that the expense of 


‘ : ‘4 . Pee Amos Eaton. 
keeping depends on the size of the animal. This | ne . : ini 
] . Troy, (.V. Y.) August 15, 1833. 
| I doubt. Some sorts eat more than others, though | : 
|of less growth. As to the same species, I believe | 
there is no great difference in the quantity of food | 


GREAT CURIOSITY. 
Me. B. Priresarp advertises liimself in the Cin- 
required. A small man, for aught that I have ob- | cinnati papers as ‘*the living Mammoth of the 


served, eats as much asa large one. So with oth-| West.” He is a Kentuckian, 43 years old, six feet 
|er creatures. Age and climate may make a dif-| two inches high and weighs 500 pounds—meas 
| ference, and no doubt do, more than size. I make | ures six feet five inches around the waist, five feet 
| these remarks to bring the subject forward for dis-| ten inches around the shoulders, and believes him- 
|cussion ; for if Iam right, we need not fear to} self to be the largest man in the world. 

| cross and enlarge our stock of all kinds. | an See 
PROFESSOR HUENRY'S MAGNET. 

An artificial magnet has been constructed by 





BLOWING GLASS. 


Dcrine the past week we have had an oppor- | Professor He ury, of Princeton College, which far 
| tunity of inspecting a newly invented instrument | 
| for blowing glass, now in successful operation at |} number of interesting experiments on the subject 
‘the works of Messrs. T. & J. Robinson, in this | of electro magnetism, were exhibited by means of 
| city. This invention we consider one of the | this wonderful instrument, in the presence of the 


surpasses in power every thing of the kind. A 


greatest and most fortunate of the age, as the ac-| students, and a large number of gentlemen assem 
tion of the lungs in blow ing, is almost entirely dis- {| bled to attend the late commencement. 


pensed with—saving, no doubt, many valuable | Upon one trial of its strength, it was found to 


lives. Besides its merit in this respect, it has, | be capable of raising between three and four 
| likewise, the advantage of being exceedingly sim- |thousand pounds; and we learn with further mod- 
ple and cheap in its construction, the whole cost | ification of the apparatus, the magnet will be able 
of making and fitting up, not exceeding one dollar, | to Sustain upwards of four thousand pounds. 
As we have learned that it is the intention of the | 
praprietors to take out letters patent, we do not | provements in the Galvanic Battery, when it is 
feel at liberty to give a description of the article. applied to the production of a magnetic power. 
The particulars of this improvement we are unable 
to explain, but for the sake of science, we hope 
THE WHOLE HOG. that this gentleman will soon give to the public a 
A porker was raised in this town during the past} full account of these improvements, and of their 
season, touching which we have the following par- | important results.—.Vew York Standard. 
ticulars: Weight, March 25th, 75 pounds ; weight, 
December 16th, 470 pounds :—inerease in 267 TURNIPS 
days, 295 pounds—or 23 1-2 ounces per day. Ay- —Or any sort when fed to Milch-cows, must always have 


. their tops first taken off, as they impart an unpleasant 
erage ‘ fs 4 1-3 ' T) 
ge of corn consumed per day, 41-2 pints. taste to the milk and butter. The tops may be given to 
Nantucket Inquirer. 


Professor Henry has also made important im- 


Penn. Advocate. 








other cattle. 
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* From tie New York Furmer. | most directly upon the liver, and thus on the bile.| present with offering the Ist and 4th of the cases 
USE OF THE TOMATO Publish this if you please, and let others try it, | last published, in the work before mentioned, 


IN QUICKENING THE ACTION OF THE ABDOMINAL 
VISCERA. 
Like most persons if studious or sedentary 


habits, I often am more or less inconmmoded, and | 
™ 3 Teh 
liver, and the abdominal viscera, I have, through | 


my health impaired, by inaction of the stomach 
and bowels, so as to be under the necessity of 
resorting to medicine, principally eathartics. Ju 
order to enable our readers perfectly to appreciate 
what I am about to say of a remedy, this state of 
the bowels is always in some degree sccompanied 


with a sense of straitness of the chest, and besides a | 


general uneasiness, and lassitude, yet with the head 


ache, or some degree of pain in region of tle liver. 


Itseems to mea recurrence of those symptoms that 


accampany attacks of what is called by my physi- | 


cians, a liver complaint, to which I have been a 
good deal subject. The appetite instead of being 
keen becomes imperfect, with a peculiar taste 6 
the mouth, as if something was wanting, aud in 
the functions of digestion, to constitute perfect 


health, for which cathartics are only a temporary | 


relie, fnot a remedy. 
The common Tomato, used in making gravy, at 
once removes this taste of the mouth ; 


time quickens the action of the liver, and of the | 


bowels, and removes all the above noticed symp- 
toms and feelings. I regard it as an invaluable 
article of diet, or, if you please, as of medicine, or 
of medical diatetics. With me it has always been 
should supersede the necessity of medicine. Ex- 
cept in pickle, which I cannot use, I eat the 'To- 


mato in every imaginable mode of dressing, and | 


find it perfectly adapted to my wants. In the 


hope of being of some use to others, these facts | 
{r| relish what agrees with his temperament, and re- 


are stated. ‘The Tomato is of great use to me. 


is raised with less trouble than any other vegetable |ject all else, in food and drink. 
that I have any knowledge of. It was first planted | only add, that much employment of the mind, par- 
six years ago, drops its own seed into the ground, | ticularly in men of slow habits of the body, slow 
and has produced bushels, every year since, with | action of the bowels, calls for a larger proportion 


no other trouble than once digging the same 
ground, ia spring, and one or two hocings, on a 
spot of perhaps six feet square. It makes a good 
pickle, and is raised with one hundredth part the 
labor and trouble of an equal quantity of cucum- 
bers. but, one other object remains to be stated. 
I incline to the opinion, though without having 
yet fully tried it, that the Tomato may be made 
into a rich sauce, for meat, and be kept through 
the year, or from season to season of the fruit.* 
The gravy, I know, even in the hottest weather 
of summer, will keep perfectly unchanged for sev- 
eral days, in a common open dish in a pantry ; 
and this I know, because, as my cook does not 
like the article, I have contrived to keep it over, 
when she neglects my directions. If properly pre- 
pared, and bottled, and well corked, it would cer- 
tainly keep good, in an ice house, or perhaps in a 
common cellar, or under water, of a low and uni- 
form temperature. 


for use. 


its good qualities would be much diminished, for 
any one, by this mode of preservation. It seems 
to me, that, of all the articles of diet, or medicine, 


that have come to my knowledge, the Tomato acts | of extract or tincture. 





* French cooks have a method of preserving them in the 
form of cakes first having cut them into smal) pieces or groun 
into powder 


and make their own observations. 


! ! 
a like 


{ tics, 


ithe Tomato. 


jthey may be regarded as peculiarities, [ know not, 
‘| but think proper to state them, for the sake of a 


luseful to others. 


in a little | 


jthese symptoms are removed by ‘Tomato sauce ; 
‘and the mind, in the course of some few hours, is 
| put into perfect tone, like a new violin. 


my object of solicitude, to find out such diet, as|certainly merit a narration, and I can but hope 


lof the common artichoke. 
i tailed in the London Medical and Surgical Journal, 


}of this plant. 





At any rate if found to be as | 
useful to others, as it is to me, it will be quite de- | frosts. 
sirable to find out how it may be best preserved |should be cut into strips, and hy bruising in a 
Asa pickle kept in brine, or vinegar, 1| marble mortar the juice is readily extracted. 
could not use it, and I aim inclined to think that! order to preserve this juice, one-fifth part of its 


{ eT 
than when wrought into the more expensive form 


I know that | 


;several persons of my acquaintance have derived | 


benefit from the use of it | 


Constitutionally predisposed to a torpor of the | 


life, been subject to the necessity of using cathar- 
having discovered the good effects of 


In 


until 
all cases, except in such above | 
deseribed, my flow ef animal spirits have always | 


fheen uniform, rather abundant than otherwise, 


ale a 
sustaming severe mental effort, even to 12 and 16 | 
24, for weeks in succession, always 


hours each 2 


Without 
drink. 


other stimuli than ordinary food and | 
Wine never exhilarates, except as it in- 
ardent spirit al- 
mind. How far 


creases my general health; and 


ways depresses the tone of my 


clear understanding, and in a sincere desire to be 
I have never known the etlect, 
even in the slightest degree, of any sort of intoxi- 
eating drinks, Health exhilarates, and ailments 
depress my spirits—When afllicted with inaction 
of the bowels, head-ache, a bad taste of the mouth, 
straitness of the chest, and a dull and painful 
heaviness of the region of the liver, the whole of 


The facts 


they may be of use to many persons. ‘The true 
plan of life for men of mind, and especially for 
men of study, and much mental effort is, so to 
live, as to have our food supply all that is neces- 
sary of medicine. A wise man will soon learn to 


To which I will 





than they generally use, if temperate men, of 
liquid food or drink. 





From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
USEFUL PROPERTIES OF THE COMMON 
ARTICHOKE. 

We find among the thicket of dull and specula- 
tive essays that crowd the late numbers of the 
English Medical Journals, a few of rare practical 
value, which we shall not fail to transplant to our 
pages. At present we wish to ask the attention 
of the Faculty to the medical use recently made 
Severnl cases are de- 


in which rheumatic affections yielded very deci- 
dedly and speedily to the internal use of the juice 


The botanical name of this plant, as the reader 
well knows, is cynara scolymvs. The leaves should 
be gathered before their vitality is affected by the 
The fibrous and fleshy portions of them 


In 


weight of alcohol may be added to it, aud in this 
way it is equally valuable for use, if not more so, 


The efficacy of this medicine in rheumatism 
has been stated by several medical gentlemen with- 
in a few months, and we will content ourselves at 














lat night. 
leynarew, 3iv. 


‘6 'The first case is Elizabeth Ifarper, etat. 75. 
a hale and strong woman, inhabiting a very ex. 
On June 10th, complained of 
which on examination | 


posed situation. 
acute pain in both wrists, 
found to be painful on being touched, and very 
much tumefied ; bowels very regular, free from) 
fever; pulse 80; tongue clean; pain aggravated 
Gave the following mixture :—R. Sucej 
Syrup. simp. 3ij. Aq. font. ad yj. 
M. Capiat partem iv. am octavis horis. 
11th. Pain much relieved ; swellings 
reduced ; has passed a better night.—C 


slightly 


obtinue 


} medicine, 


Pain has ceased ; swellings considerably 
A gentle ape- 


12th. 
less, and wrists no longer tender, 
rient was to-day necessary.— Cont. Mist. Cynare. 

14th. Quite well. The wrists have regained 
their proper size, and the bands their use. This 
patient continued quite free from pain until the 
3rd of this month (August), when she complained 
of pain in one shoulder, similar to what she had 
felt at the wrists, and begged that she might have 
some more of such medicine as she had had on the 
former occasion. It was immediately sent to her, 
and she was relieved as before. 

August 3rd. Samuel Fleur, etat. 36, complains 
of considerable pain in his right shoulder, which 
prevents his taking any rest at night, when it ap- 
pears to be slightly aggravated. Bowels confined ; 
pulse 90, and tongue white. Gave—R. Magnes. 
Sulph. Ziss. Syrup. Sim. jss. Aq. Menth. Pip. 
ad 3vj. M. Capiat coch iij. mag. pro re nata, se- 
cundis horis. 

4th. Bowels relieved soon 
mixture ; pain in the shoulder 
capable of being moved from extreme pain and 
stiffness ; pulse 80.—R. Succi Cynara, 5vj. Aq. 
Menth. Pip. 3vj. M. Capiat part. iv. am nocte 
maneque. 

5th. Relieved; pain in shoulder less; has slept 
for the first time for three nights.—Perstet. 

7th. Gradually improving ; bowels in good or- 
der ; tongue clean, and pulse 70; shoulder less 
stiff—Perstet. 

12th. Is now so far recovered as to be able to 
go out to glean corn, and has discontinued medi- 


after finishing the 
unabated, limb in- 


cine. 

In more acute cases I have found the same 
medicine equally useful after bleeding, and in 
many cases where I had previously given the Pulr. 
Ipec. c., antimonials, and the whole tribe of medi- 
cines usually esteemed in the treatment of this 
class of disease, without effect. 





INDIA RUBBER. 


WE learn from the Boston Centinel that there is 
a manufactory of India Rubber leather cloth, 
&c. which employs about one hundred persons. 
Some years since, an American Chemist discover- 
ed a method of dissolving India Rubber and reduc- 
ing it toa paste, which, being spread with a brush 
over the surface of cloth, and dried, rendered the 
cloth water proof. He obtained a patent, and sold 
it to the Roxbury Company, and is now in their 
employment. They manufacture beds and pillows 
without sewing, which a man may almost carry 1? 
the crown of his hat, and at night blow them up 
to any size and sleep on them. They make gas 
pipes, engine-hose, garments of every descripuon 
without stiches or seams, &c. ‘These garments 
protect the person from rain and storm as complete- 
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ments of cloth, and then cover them with a coat 
of India Rubber. 
trom the thinness of paper to any required thick- 


This coating can be applied 


ly as if made of iron, They also make many gar- | 
| 
} 
! 


ness. About 40 girls are employed in sewing the 
sarments and applying the rubber. The cloth 
made entirely of rubber is said never to crack, and 
of its durability there seems to be no end. The 
Company cannot half supply the demand, and 
their shares, which cost 100 dollars each, are now 
considered worth from 300 to 400° dollars.— 
Hampshire Gazette. 





From the Maine Furmer 
PROCESS USED BY C. VAUGHAN, ESQ. IN THE 
MAKING OF CHEESE. 
Ist. If possible, to make a cheese at each milk- 
ing. 
2d. To heat a small quantity of the milk, so as 
to bring the milk taken from the cows to the heat 


comes from the cow. 

3d. To use liquid rennet, and to make the 
cheese of equal qualtity. The rennet should be 
prepared the first of the season and kept in small 
bottles ; and it being of equal strength, it ought to 
be used by measure, according to the gallons of 
milk to be turned. ; 

4th. When turned toa curd, a wooden kuife | 
should be passed across the curd in the tub, and 
when the whey is properly separated it should be | 
placed in a basket, in which a strainer is first 
placed. | 

5th. When strained, it should be broken up in- | 
to small particles, but not hard squeezed, and then | 
salted, and put into the cheese hoop. | 

6th. It is then to be put into the press, and the | 
pressure to be gentle at first, and gredually in- | 
creased, and turned twice each day; the last pres- 
sure may be considerable. In this manner the 
rich part of the cheese is kept in at first, and at 
the last the moisture is pressed out, which in the 
common mode is dryed out, by time. 

7th. The cheeses, after they are taken out, 
should be put where there is air, and where the 
flies cannot get to them, and turned and rubbed 
over twice a day. The outside ought to be rub- | 
bed with butter—some use fat pork. The cheeses 
treated in this manner have been better fit for use 
in three months, than common cheeses in nine 
months, 

The press best fitted is a lever or beam press 
made out of timber seven or eight inches square, 
and ten feet long. ‘The end secured by a strong 
pin between two upright pieces, and when paral- 
lel with the bench it is over, it should be as far 
apart as to admit the largest cheeses that may be 
made, with the follower to go under at the heel. 
The cheese when first put under, should be put as 
far from the heel as possible and light weighted— 
every time it is turned it should be put further 
under, and the fourth time, which is the end of 
the second day, it should be as near to the heel as 
possible, 

When two cheeses were made in a day, they 
were put into one press. ‘There is a simple and 
new kind of press which is said to have the quali- 
ty of pressing as much or as little as is wanted. 

There are several English receipts for preparing 
rennet. ‘The rennet one season was prepared by 
soaking the bags in brine, and all the liquor was 
then mixed and put into small bottles, well corked 
and kept for use. 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
of 96°, which is the temperature of the milk as it | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TO DESTROY WOODLICE. 


PeRuaPs in cucumber or melon trames nothing 


is more destructive than woodlice. Confining a 
: 


toad in the frame or pit is an effectual remedy for 
! 


ithe evil, but many persons would think the cure as 


bad as the disease itself, for they would be unabl 

to eat the produce, from the recollection that the 
toad might have touched them. One method pur 
sued with success is to make in the soil, close round 
the edges of the frame, a kind of hollow basin about 
isix inches wide, and to fill this 1 ow h short hay 
ito about the thickness of two inches. This, in 
}the course of the first night, will become a place 
}of retreat for them, and at about ni: r ten o’clock 
in the morning, having opened the frame pour upon 
this hay, with a wide nose watering-pot, a consid 

erable quantity of boiling water. ‘Then remove 
the hay and dead woodlice, and place a fresh sup- 


ply of dry hay. Repeat this operation for two o1 
three days, and you will sce no more woodlice. 
Another system is to sink a pan half full of water 
in the soil, its rim being level with the surface, 
then to throw ina few slices of ripe fruit, and place 
leaving only sut- 


ficient room for the entrance of the depredators, 


a slate or piece of pot over it, 


Examine this every morning, and destroy all such 
as are found therein. The pan may also be filied 
with hay and pieces of fruit such as apricot, &c, be- 
ing laid in, they will quickly entice these depreda- 
\noth- 


tuberous 


tors, Which on removing you may destroy. 
er very effectual method, is to slice the 
roots of the Bryony (brionia dioica) a well known 
plant, and very common in our hedges, and to put 
a few of these slices into a common feeder, cover- 
ing them over with a litthe moss or short hay, and 
placing them in different parts of the beds. Take 
out the pans the next morning, and after having 


| removed the moss and baits, cast the woodlice into | 


boiling water.—Hor. Reg. 








TURNIPS. 

Where Sheep are a part of the stock of fatting 
cattle to be fed, during Fall, on the common tur- 
nips, a quantity sufficient for them may be Jeft in 
the ground. Thus, 
of the whole crop, leave every fourth row, and by 
this mean their manure will be distributed more 
equally over the whole ground. Ruta-baga may 
also be left in the ground, where Neat-cattle are 
to feed on them, as the bulb of this root is entirely 
above ground; and in such case, what is lett by 
them may be eaten off by the Sheep.—Farm. .4s- 
sistant. 


if they are to consume a fourth 


TURNIP CULTURE. 





Iam so fully persuaded, from the practice of 
many years, of the great advantage of the turnip 
culture to our husbandry, especially the sheep far- 
mer, and am so anxious to commend it to par- 
ticular notice,—on the sensitive ground of profit,— 


that I yenture to give a statement of the expense 


of culture, of the product, and of the estimated 
profit, of a patch of ruta baga, the crop of which 
I have just secured forthe winter. I do not vaunt 
of the product. The crop was but an ordinary 
one. The result will serve to show, that if th 


t 
culture is profitable upon pine barrens, it may | 
rendered more so upon the rich lands of the west. 

In the last day of June I gave a good dressing 
of manure to a sandy ridge, the poorest portion 
of my farm, from which I had just cut acrop of 
hay,—ploughed and harrowed the ground and 


about the 2d of July, put in the seed of ruta baga 


—_ 


'with a drill barrow. The culture consisted in 


passing the cuhivator through we crop and in 
thinning the plants at the first dressing. The crop 
has been gathered, and the produce found not to 
vary ten bushels from six hundred, I have to-day 
ascertained that the ground measures 138 rods, o1 
about seven eights of an acre. ‘The roots were 
cenrally tailed, as well as topped,” which some- 
what reduced the measure ; but required very lit- 
tle additional labor and rendered them more come- 
ly and more valuable—for I consider the tap roots 
rather prejudicial than otherwise to cattle. The 
following is a liberal estimate of the expenses of 


Tine erop: 


One ploughing, 1 day, : . ; ¥2,00 
Harrowing, + day, . ‘ ‘ 50 
Man 4 day drilling in seed, - ° 18 
Dressing twice with cultivator, half day each 

time, - ~ “ ‘ . 1.50 


Man 5 days twice cleaning and thinning crop, 3,74 
Do. 5 days in harvesting and securing crop, 3,75 





Total expense of labor, - - - S11.68 
or something less than two cents the bushel. 

But if we add, 
20 Loads of manure, at 75 cents the load, 15,00 


the total cost will amount to . $26,68 


for about four cents the bushel. The value o 
these roots depends upon circumstances. I have 
{ them in New York at 624 cents. The ordi- 
nary price in Albany is 31 cents, and to market- 
men 25 cents. I consider them worth 18 cents 
for feeding to stock. At this last price the account 
would stand thus: 
600 bushels ruta baga, at 18 cents amount 
to - - - S112 51 


And if we deduct expenses of labor and 


manure, . - - - - 26.68 


we have a nett profit of - - #85,82 
from one acre of Jand, in a season, two or three 
tons ol tops, which are excellent for cattle, and 
one half of the benefit of the manure to the suc- 
ceeding crops, none of which are taken into the 
estimate. 

I venture to add some hints, which may be ot 
service to the nevice in the culture of the ruta 
haga. 

1. Do not sow after about the first of July— 
June in Maine) as the crop will not come to full 
gvrowth. 

2. Do not sow upon stiff clayey or wet ground 
—as such soils are not adapted to turnips. 

3. Do not sow the Swede upon poor land with- 
out a good dressing of manure—because this kind 
is a strong feeder. 

1. Do not leave the plants to stand at a less dis 
tance than 8 to 12 inches—otherwise the roots 
will be of a diminutive size. 

5. Do not bury the roots for the winter with- 
out giving ventilation in the crown of the pit— 
otherwise the air in the pit will become warm 
and vitiated, and rot them. J. BUEL 


Albany, .Vov. 15, 1833. 





An Englisi yorer, Who assisted in harvesting, performed 
with wonderfu expedition and neatness I think 

vould pull, tail and top halt an acre of heavy crop ina day 
with ease. He seizes the top and drawing the turnip with his 
eit hand and while he is raising it perpendicularly from the 
with a small bill-hook in his right hand, stnkes off the 

» root and the top with two rapid strokes and he has hold ot 


another top almostas soon as the root of the first reached the 


roune 
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MASS. HORTICULTU RAL SOC IETY. | brashy, that it 


| nure.” 


EXHIBITION OF FRUIT AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 
Horticultural Hall, December 21, 1833. 
Apples. Vnoch Bartlett, Esq. two different va- 
rieties of large White apples, names 
very superior flavor. 

Mr. Enoch Silsby, a very large red striped ap- 
ple, of a flat form, a seedling of superior flavor. 

Mr. Saml. Pond, White Calville. 

Mr. Manning, Pennock’s Red Winter, a large 
winter fruit, equal to Baldwin ; Yellow Bellflower, 
Winesap. 

Pears. Mr. 
of Coxe. 

Mr. Manning, Easter Beurre, a new Flemish 
fruit of high celebrity and great promise, a most 
keeps till May. 

Witiiam Kenrick. 


Pond, Echasserie or the Ambrette 


productive varicty, 


GOAT NURSES, 


In this age of improvement we shall expect to}. 


see the farmer advertising a fine fresh goat or ewe, 
giving milk sufficient to suckle two children; or a 
fine gentle heifer that will allow four chrildren to 
draw at once—suitable for a public nursery.— 
NM. Y. Farmer. 

I believe the best method of rearing children, 
when their mothers cannot nurse them, 


ing them to suck a domesticated animal. I know 


a fine healthy young lady, nowabout 17 years of 


age, who was thus reared. A goat is the best ani- 
mal for this purpose, being easily 
ever docile, and disposed to an attachment for its 
the animal lies down, and the child 
soon knows it well, and, when able, makes great 
efforts to creep away to it and suck. Abroad, the 
goatis much used for this purpose, the inhabitants 
of some villages take in children to nurse ; the goats 
when called, trot away to the house ; and each one 
goes to its child, and it sucks with eagerness, and 
the children thrive amazingly.”—( Gooch’s Lectures.) 


domesticated, 


foster child: 





From the New-York Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 
—We have heard it remarked by some of the best 
farmers of Dutchess, will insure the gradual im- 
provement in fertility of a farm. The following 
extract comes in corroboration of this opinion. It 
is from ‘** Reports of Select Farms,” No. IV., and 
has reference to a Gloucestershire hill farm : 
‘*The improvement of the soil which he occu- 
pies, ought to be the object of every farmer.— 
Land, in a natural state, if dry, undergoes a grad- 
ual improvement from the yearly growth and de- 
cay of the vegetable substances which grow upon 
it. Butif the vegetable substances which grow 
upon it are eaten off by sheep, which drop their 
dung in return, and in small portions at a place, 
the improvement goes on much more rapidly. 
Hlence, land that is always pastured by sheep, is 
always while that which is always 
mown is deteriorating. The number of sheep, 
therefore, kept on the farm, tend much to its 
gradual improvement; and the regular deposition 
of sheep’s dung over so great a portion of the 
farm, every year, in consuming the turnip crop, 
is an excellent preparation for the course of crop- 
ping that is to follow. The double manuring 
which the land thus gets, in the same year, may 


improving, 


be thought by some to be too much; but the land 
of this farm, and the whole district, is so thin and 


unknown, of 


is by allow- | 


can hardly be overdone with ma- 
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ON MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 
ALTHOUGH, as a general rule, it may not be the | 
best of economy to attempt to make much butter | 
in winter, yet when a farmer has good cows, good | 
hay and roots, &c. and no market near for his | 
| milk, he may as well, perhaps better, make it into | 
yutter than apply it to any other use. But there | 
isa difficulty in making butter in cold weather, | 
which, to those who do not understand the phi- | 
losophy of butter making is apt to cause the ex: | 
pense to exceed the profits, if not to cause a total 
failure in thé attempt to obtain butter from cream 





{ 


or milk in the winter season. 
Some degree of warmth is as necessary to make 





butter as it is to catise that fermentation in the 
{juice of apples which changes it into cider, or 


causes it to work as the phrase is; and in process | 
of time, under certain circumstances to change 
cider to vinegar. Butter is formed by slightly | 
souring and stirring the cream from which it is | 
churned. But this souring will not take place as | 
long as the cream remains nearly at the freezing | 
}point. If cream warm enough, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
you make your | 
| and keep it warm long enough, that is till it begins | 
to change, you may, if your cows are well fed | 
make butter as well in cold as in warm weather. | 
This may be done by keeping your dairy room | 
warm by a stove or some other means, or by set- | 
ting metal milk-pans in vessels of wood, and sur- 
rounding them with hot water, and renewing the | 
hot water, if occasion may require till the milk or 
cream is slightly soured. 

Arthur Young, in his notices of Epping dairies, 
where the best English butter is made, states that | 
‘¢the dairy maids are particularly attentive to one 
circumstance, that there must be a certain propor- 
| tion of sour in the cream either natural or artificial 
or they cannot ensure a good churning of butter. 
Some keep a little of the old cream for that pur- | 
pose ; others use a little rennet ; and some a little | 











lemon juice. 


A letter from R. Smith to J. H. Powel, pub- 
lished in Memoirs of the Penn. Agr. Society, con- 


tains the following passage : 

‘* Since the month of January, my dairy people 
have been in the practice of always placing the 
pans containing the milk in water simmering hot. 
The oily parts which constitute the cream, are by 
such heat separated from the other ingredients ; 
and then from their specific lightness, they of 
course ascend to the top in the form of cream. 
Cream is thus obtained during the coldest weather 
in winter in the course of about twelve hours after | 
the milk has been taken from the cows. And the 
operation of churning such cream never exceeds 
twenty-five minutes. The milk pans remain in 
hot water about thirty minutes. The butter has 
invariably been of a fine flavor, and of a beautiful 
yellow color; and in the nature of things it never 
can be otherwise, unless the dairy. woman should be 
utterly ignorant of the art of making sweet butter.” 

Another mode of making butter in winter has 
been practised by E. H. Derby, Esq. of Salem, 
Mass. and has been by him thus described : 

‘The milk, when taken from the cow is imme- 
diately strained into earthen pans, and set in the 
coldest part of the house; as soon as the frost 








begins to “operate a se eparation t takes place ; the 
cream rises in a thick paste to the top, and leaves 
vi milk without a particle of cream frozen in the 
}pan. The cream is not so hard but that it can he 
easily scraped off with a spoon, down to the solid 
ice ; it is then set aside until a sufficient quantity 
is collected for a churning, when it is warmed 
just so much as to thaw the cream, and sufficien 
‘ly to put into the churn: I have never ene 4 it 
require more than five minutes to convert creain 
into butter after the churning had commenced. 
‘All the butter that was consumed in my family 
|the last winter has been made in this way, and | 
think I never had finer. I ouglit to state that I 
think this method injurious to the cream for cer- 


}tain purposes ; such for instance as whip sylabub, 
jas my domestics found after the cream was mixed 


with other ingredients, that the least agitation 
brought it to butter.”* 
Butter made from Scalded Cream. Another 


mode of making butter recommended in English 


publications is as follows: 

‘‘As soon as the milk is taken from the cow let 
it be placed on a steady wood fire, free as possible 
and scalded for thirty minutes—par- 
not to allow it to boil. 


from smoke, 
ticular care must be taken 
It must then be placed in a cool situation, and on 
the following day a thick rich cream will appear 


lon the surface of the milk (which is excellent for 


taken off, and 
It is said 
better 


dessert purposes.) This may be 
made into butter in the ordinary way.” 
that a greater quantity of butter, and of a 
quality can be made by this than by the common 
modes. 

Loudon has the following remarks on this sub- 
ject: 

‘¢ As winter butter is mostly pale or white, and 
at the same time of a poorer quality than that made 
during the summer months, the idea of excellence 
has been associated with the yellow color ; hence 
various articles haye been employed in order to 
impart this color; those most generally used, and 
certainly the most wholesome are the juice of the 
carrot, and of the flowers of the marigold, care- 
fully expressed and strained through a linen cloth. 
A sinall quantity of the juice (and the requisite 
proportion is soon ascertained by expe rience) is 
diluted with a little cream, and this mixture is 
added to the rest of the cream, when put into the 
churn. So small a quantity of the coloring matter 
unites with the butter that it never imparts to it 
any partic ular t taste.’ 


THE BLACK TONGUE. 

An experienced Farrier has communicated to 
the Canandaigua papers the following Recipe for 
the cure of this disease : 

Take of Borax and Alum, an equal quantity, say 
1 oz. of each to a creature, with half an oz. of cop- 
peras, pulverize them together ; ; make a strong tea 
of sage (the above in it,) and sweeten it with Honey. 
When cold swab the mouth every hour or two. 
After the disease is checked, oil the mouth and the 
cure is soon effected.— Genesee Farmer. 





SLOBBERING HORSES. 

A practical farmer in the Bucks Co. Intelligen- 
cer says, he has occasionally observed timothy, 
herd, and clover, produce this disease ; during 20 
years’ observation on orchard grass, he has known 
only one instance of its producing this effect, and 
this from hay cut in November.—.V. Y. Farmer. 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. iii. p. 253. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Famine appre hended in the Southern Provinces of Russia. AT 
! : 


\ famine is seriously anticipated in the Southern Proy 
ces of Russia, and it was expected the ports of the 
Baltic and Black Sea would be thrown open for the free 


‘nportation of grain and flour. Letters represent the 





tuation of the people 


i 





says, 


ription An agent of the estates of Prince 


though furnished with pecuniary means, | can nowhere 





nd sustenance for the poor starving creatures confided 
to my care, 1 see men daily rolling upon the ground, 


rable to work for want of tood. The price ofa pood, 


or 
1) lbs. of rye meal, which in days of abundance can be 


hased for 30 ¢ ypecks, and at no time have I eve: 


| should not wonder to see that price doubled. The rot, 
ces. has broke out among the cattle, and se- 
1s apprehensions are entertained that the cholera will 

ts appearance ; whole villages, with their furni- 
» may be seen moving towards the north, selling as 
y go along almost every arti le for the purchase of a 
nty meal._—London paper. 
Horrid Murder. Mr. John Jackson of China was in 
unanly murdered a few nights since, by that devil in 
rnate, New Rum. John had for several years been 


Cad i , 
itumate Ww ith the se oundrel, and had often been thrown 
so infatuated as to feel happy only when in his company 
A few years since he was persuaded by him to commit a | 
theft, for which he was punished in the State Prison ; | 
re he was for a time deprived of the society so dear to 


»,and on his liberation the acquaintance was resumed 














as miserable beyond power of 


nown it to be hicher than 150, is now 400 copecks, and 


yn and otherwise abused by him before, but still was 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. PRICES OF COUNTRY PR¢ MUCK 


a stated Meeting of the Massachusetts Hortien!tura 

} Society held this day t was voted to call a Sprcrart Meet ri Ml io 
ng of the same, to be held at the Hall on Sarurnnpay the APPLES, ear iis bs ‘ barre | © OW 
jth day of January next, at 11 o’clock ; and to re st that | BEANS, ‘ ‘i. a ! l 1 oo 
the following Committees of the Society shoul fn esent BEEF, mess ew barre 10 OO) 10 90 
On Fruit Trees, Flowers, &« ; ‘ ( 0, No. I ; ‘ » 40 
On Culture and Products of the Kitchen Garden | ‘ ‘ ‘ G Of 6 50 
On Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Flowers and Green Houses Brreswax \ineri 1) pound ] ) 

| Ou the Library Burres ected, No.1 " 1 
On the Svin mes of Fruits CRANBERRIES she 1S ; i) 

A general and punctual attendance of the Members of the | “MEES! ew milk 
Society is expected ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. mined milk . 5 
Dec. 21. 1833 Vice Pre ont | FEATHERS cCese “ oA 
. hers eCUst 





FOR SALE, 


4 COW nd CALF, of n excellent bre ! B S.Ponp 
or ie > es . “ I KR, Genese i { | 
. a Ib ore Ik \ ‘ (" IZ 
. b nor 
NOTICE. uli 
Alex b ( 
A | ef ul and mdustr young marr “ GRAIN. ( rihern ve “ ‘ 75 
shi I be « rae » tak ka upe ern 4 
he t ( ( 
i yout res olg 1 ve an ire j I f 
: w“ ‘ t ) 
m s of Boston. and w i fa mile [a “ ‘ R \ 
_ " ‘ ct ‘ 
borheod, where he w dl nd pr t é re ‘ j 0 
> ‘ { i 
narket fora re rs ot ve t S vie ‘ ‘ ) NX ] MS 
he me) j } 
with that of supplying m the ¢ wi el re i Hay ! \ t 0 00 
: ' Ist i ‘ 
icr ve id encouraging supporl—t1 \ Ci I i ¢ i ' rewed ! in ] ov 
mortunily, On a per 1 ‘ lO to the p wed 
| Hard press 15 OO! 16 09 
elor of the New-En { Parmer, atthe A Ware- | Honey 
use, Ne T& 352, Nor Market S Boston— or 1} Hoy " ; 4 
, i i rs | ‘ | ~ 
maybe had the Ist of April next at l 19 
) . 2 
ost ) n 3 > 
B n, December 18, 1 } Larp. } Ist t ] 124 
mag . — s ‘ ! t ll 114 
CASH STORE. 
cee > LEATHER, S ‘ ( 2] 
THE subseriber offers for sale arge stock of English 
. ~ J 
American Goods at reduced prices. among which are Dry Hide | 17 19 
Sales Black Bombazetf® of good qualit t 124 ets. per var uppel , I =") 
Green - ‘ i r P aS on | : 27 
Blue and Brown Camblets of good quality, at 124 eents ! ore, sol . < <6 
Scotch Plaids ‘ Limt best sort . y 1 Of 1 ie 
English, Sup. & fine 6-4 Merino from 3s. to 8s. per vard.| Ponk, M extra clear rre 2 iM 5 80 


French é é Sl to $2 Navy, Mess 

















il went on as before till two or three weeks ago, | . BR 14 00) 15 00 
oe } _ . In addition to the above, the s eriber offers a more exten- ; one, mice 15 00) 16 00 
hen John was thrown down in the road by his friend | 50. o, al Celie: 0 henna Cation ae Gam o | SEEDS, He rd’s Gr uahel Dd: 5D 
1nd lay exposed tothe inclemency of the weather during | had at any other Store in the City, at prices proportionably Re lop, northes f 1 00 
. ; 7 Fi low ¢ » ot : = j ¥ ted ¢ Wer orther D« Fi | is 
4 ot Tha : } scald ee a ;. | low to those above name — 
\ | a} yosure Was too much f Ss : ; ' r , 
] wnolie Dig it. Phe = sur Ss Oo ) } E. Ss BREWER. 114 Washington Street -" Wi le Dutch Hone chi y | . 
rum-shattered constitution and in a day or two he died sania ticcicanasidacecacasephbid Hus rarLow. tried cw 9 00 
- i 
, 7 . — , » ° . . 00 er », full blood, y «hee yOUTIC 
Kennebce Journal | WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, Woot, ~ 10, 1 od, washed, | pound es 
yer rio i a t Saxon . 
—= | —A STEADY active young man, who is perfectly acquamtes M. sO, MIX’ WEN SRXONY » : 7 
. ~ Fr ~ a | enrnno, §ths hed ) ‘ 
CLERMONT E. HINE, ; with each department of bis business, and who can produce M p petiye : ‘ — 
Qs2 Washington strect..... Boston, | satisfactory recommendations.—Anv communicat s address Me on ,' , : , 
. . ‘ } erTile gu 1 ; 
(SiGN OF THE GOLDEN ComMB.) ed to A. B, at this offic shall be prompt y attended to N a 0 
. } . “ Native wa ed ‘? 
Has always on hand a general] assortment ; dee ll 3t Pp we P 60 
of Watches, Clocks. Combs, Jewelry and Fancy Goods, .—_— —_—__-—_—_-—-— ———___—___—__- —~ = { te Ot SUP CSE , ~ , 
Silver Plated and Britannia ware, | AMERICAN HEARTH RUGS. . ie Lam eee . ov 
' : “sp : = ; = d ‘ ‘ 35 rf) 
Gold, Silver, Plated Steel, and Shell Spectacles JUST received at 414 Washington street, a fresh supply of | =s } F : ? ‘ ; 
Cutlery, &c. i Hearth Rugs, from the Tariffville Factory, manufactured ex » = “te @ 19 +5 
Watches, Clocks, and Musical Boxes of every description, presslv for the subsecriber—thev are superior in beauty | Die amt - 7 . ad 
: } « , } 
r | t . " »DE 2 Soar rn pullec oolis gene | 
Repaired ind Warranted. ric to any Imported E.S BREWER é Pots ! iw gener y 
Cask paid for Gold, Silver, and Shell ; N.B. E.S. B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to sic ness 2 
Second hand Watches, and Jewelry taken {match any carpet iseoptJl nov 23 - 
in exchange for new | ee i 
Pogsd PR ‘ an a 
N. B. Combs Repaired without Rivets. 25,000 YARDS COTTON FRINGE. PROVISION MARKET 
saersenesineisemeteaepapmatemnemeeaas : : nonecninesess 2 JUST e “df *hiladelphia. and for sale by Ri RETAIL PRICES 
STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BosToN. — | _ JUST received trom Philadelphia, and for ELIA | 
ater aie : ISTONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street H ces , ; 1 
THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines | tf oct 31 AMS,northern, . . ‘ poun Tl ld 
of Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the a nt _ el at ] southern +. a. «Me * w ‘ q 1] 
exelusive “ore « sing > Jos and a large vicini- aeiiee — . _ i Pork, whole hogs, . - 8 8 7 74 
xelusive privile ve of using the m in Boston in g cint- | NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, Pour ' , 5 
ty, has put them m operation at South Boston, near the Free | ss prep gene ae ; OULTRY ‘ ak a a i 
Bridge. It is well known that rice in its rough state, or with | AND HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY, | Burren, (tub) . - © & es : ] 20 
s out ull | . ‘ “ars. & at after been | owner co = 1 lump, best ’ a 4 {) 4) 
er bull on, will keep many years, and that after een! THE Subscriber having made enlargements in the business E ‘ j 0 i” 
ined, it is subjeet (particularly in warm weather) to weavil, | .- ' he ; pet ‘GGS,. ; dozen 2 
aner . : : of the above Establishment, is now enabled to furnish Traders P j ve uN) 
md other insects, and is usually put in bad casks—he therefore | eiacl kine ainsi OTATOES hel 5 
be ‘ ss CIDER accordiig to q \ rre| 12o' 1 BD 


hopes, by having this article always in a fresh state, in casks of | 
diferent sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The mode of clean- 
‘rent from any other now in use in any |! 





if being entrely dif 
7 } 

ther country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It | 

will be put in good casks of usual size, for export; also in bar- 


rels and half barrels, and in bags of 100 Ibs. each, (which may | growing and saving o 





GARDEN, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


ipon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 1835; and the 


Garden Seeds warranted of the best quality RRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dee 3, 1835 





The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
- = ' "hs Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
seeds, and none witli ma se at t s 


be returned :) also. ground into fine Flour, in quarter barrels— | establishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by At Market this day, 40 Beef Cattle, 30 Stores, 958 Sheep 
t will be delivered in any part of the city, for a reasonable | experienced seedsmen ; und those kinds imported which cannot | and 260 Swine About SO Swine were reported last week 
( , and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the | be raised to perfection m this country: these are from the best PRICES Beef Cattle-—An advance of about ic. the 
ie Bran, or Flour, so called in the Southera States, being the | houses in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine hundred was effected from last week’s prices We quote prime 
iner coat of the grain, excellent food for horses, cows, hogs, It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures | at525 a 550; good at 4 75a 5; thin at 375 a4 50 
ep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for hereafter, they should be represented to the Subseriber ; not Sheep.—We noticed sales at $2 2 25, 2 50, 3 and 925; 2 
ae ; , 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will | that it is possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and cirenm- | or 500 were sold for about 5 1-4e. the pound, alive 
prove valuable in making Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low | stances, but that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection Swine.—Market still continues ge ; we noticed a prime 
price in large quantities. approximated. ot of 150, more than half Sows, taken at 5 J-Se ; one lot at 5 


This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ships 
and others going long voyages, as from being highly polished, }t 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron- 


Soxes of Garden Seeds, neatly papered up in paekages for | for Sows, and 6 for Barrows: also, one lot at 5 for Sows, and 
retailing ; and dealers supple d at a large discount 6 for Barrows ; also, one lot. more than half Barrows, at 5 3-4 


GRASS SEEDS, wholesa 





and retail, at as low prices as|c¢; small lot of old Swine for something less. At retail, 6 


bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to | can be bought in Boston, as arrangements have now been made | or Sows, and 7 for Barrows 


aw to obtain the best and purest seed. 


> An Order Box is placgd in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 
Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in | ¢ 
several Insurance offices, State street, JOHN PRINCE. 





South Boston, Noy, 16, 1833, uf N 








{Catalogues sent gratis to applicants, and Orders solicited — —— 


early, as better justice can be done in the execution. WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
N. E. Seed Store, connected with the N. E. Farmer Office,| » 5000 Vigorous and large White Mulberry Trees for sale 
- 91 § 52 North Market-str. GEORGE C. BARRETT. | iow—Apply to Gxo. C. Barrett, New-England Seed Store 
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MISCELLANY 
SYMPATHY. 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 


A KxiGHr and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 


And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


bore 


“ O never was knight such a sorrow that 
‘Oh never was maid so deserted before 
“ From life and its woes Jet us instantly fly, 


And jump in together for company ! 


They search’d for an eddy that suited the deed, 


But here was a bramble and there was a weed ; 
‘ How tiresome it is,”’ said the fair, with a sigh, 
So they sat down to rest them in company 

They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his height 


“One mournful embrace!” sobb’d the youth, “ere we die!” 


So kissing and crying kept company. 


‘Oh, had I but loved such an ange! as you! 
Oh, 
‘To miss such perfection how blinded was I! 


had but my swain been a quarter as true |” 


Sure now they were excellent company. 


At length spoke the lass, ’twixt a smile and a tear, 
“The weather is cold for a watery bier, 
When summer returns we may easily die, 


Till then let us sorrow in company.” 





DELICATE WOMEN. 


*¢ A delicate woman,” said Byron, as recorded in 
Lady Blessington’s Conversations, ** however pret- 
tily it may sound, harrows up my feelings, with a 
host of shadowy ills to come, of vapors, liysterics, 


nerves, megrims, intermitting fevers, and all the ills | 


that wait upon poor weak woman, who when sickly, 
are generally weak in more senses than one. 


The best dower a woman can bring, is health and 
good humor; the latter, whatever we may say of 
the triumphs of mind, depends on the former, as 
according to the old poem, 

‘ Temper ever waits on health, 
As luxury depends on wealth.’ 


But mind, when I object to delicate women, that 
to say, to women of delicate health, alias sickly, | 
don’t mean to say that I like coarse, fat ladies, ale 
Rubens, whose minds must be impenetrable from 
the mass of matter in which they are 
No! I like an active and healthy mind, in an active 
and healthy person, each extending its beneficial 
influence over the other, and maintaining their 
equilibrium ; the body illuminated by the light with- 


eneased, 


, but that not Jet out by any chinks made by dis- | 


ease or time. 
Buxom health, with rosy hue, gives me a better 
idea of female loveliness, than ‘ Janky 


sickled o’er with the pale cast of thought; that is, 


I think bad health, and bad humor are often syn- | 


onymous, making tomorrow cheerless as to-day. 
Then see some of our fine ladies, whose nerves are 
more active than their brains, who talk sentiment, 
and ask you to administer ‘to a mind diseased, aud 
pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,’ when it 
is the body that is diseased, and the rooted sorrow 
chronic malady. 

I like as who does not? a handsome 


is some 


In short, 


healthy woman, with an intelligent and intelligible | 


mind, who can do something more than what it is 


said a French woman can only do habille, babille, 
and dishabille, who is obliged to have recourse to 


~} soirees, operas, and flirting to pass an evening. 
| 
} 
) 


! 
~~ aay, 


| 


Janguor, | 


dy ress, 


I am moderate in tiny desires ; 


pe riection.’ 





ILINTS TO FAMILIES. 

To comply with the prevailing fashion of the times 
lto receive . and attend Jar ve parties ; to associate on 
le rms of equality with those who are considered in- 
hon ential wad genteel people, and whose cireum- 
(sturces can enable them to ousala such expense, 
deed tlesslias its advantages, especially where there 
|are fumilics of sons and dé veuivee ‘Ys just coming on 
|the theatre of life ; but these advantages may be 
too dearly bought. Those 
ayy whole yearly income from year 


families who spend 
to year, for 
the sake of appearing with the more wealthy and 
i fashionable, keeping nothing in reserve ¢ fora rainy 
must under a change of circumstances, find 
jabundant cause to regret such an unthrifty course. 
|'There is perhaps no way so sure to lay the founda- 
tion tor future discontent aud wretchedness of chil- 


dren as to educate them above their circumstances 


and condition in life, and especially daughters of 


a and just enough of what is denomina- 
to form in them a dis- 


}taste forevery sober employment, and render them 


ce music ’ 


fashionable education, 


) 

| ° 

hi umilies in moderate circumstances, giving them a 
)t 


discontented, useless and worthless through life. 
Those families in New —— who begin with 
litle, and rise gradually, by industry and economy, 
to the first rank in socie ty, are with few exe eptions, 


If life were 


the only happy families among us. 

! bs e . - . 

jto be one continued, bright, sunny holiday, and 
| - 


nothing to be hoped or feared beyond it, that course 
}ofedueation, which by discarding common sense, 
disqualifies so many of our daughters for the ordi- 
|nary duties and sober employments of life, would be 
But storms as well as sunshine are 
to be expected and provided for, Affliction and 
sometime, are the lot of all—and 
what is more, those»echastisements are necessary, 
and are sent in mercy to reclaim us from our wan- 
derings. Is it not wise therefore to teach our 
children to expect and be prepared for those scenes 
of life, which are most certainly before them ?— 


less excusable. 


adversity, at 


Vorthern Farmer. 





STEAM COACH. 
Sir C. Dance’s steamer, which makes its trips 
times a day from Wellington gtreet to Green- 
vich, continues to attract an immense crowd of 
curious spectators, both on its departure and its re- 
}turn ;and such isthe demand for places that the ap- 
plicants exceed the power of accommodation, and 
to gratify their desire for an 


The 


thre e 


| many wait for two hours 
}excursion in thisnew mode of conveyance. 
| journey continues to be performed with safety and 
leertainty, and all seem pleased with the ease and 
| equable motion of the vehicle. 

| ‘The passion for railway undertakings seems to be 
undiminished, and in some cases appears to over- 
'step the bounds of sobriety. We see continually 
in the local papers announcements of fresh pro- 
jects. Besides numerous additions which are con- 
templated to the railroads within the limits of Lan- 
eashire and the coal districts, where railroads may 
be said to have become naturalized, there are now 
plans in agitation which if they take effect, will in- 
| tersect the country with the following, among other 
great lines of iron. ‘The railway from Manchester 
and Liverpool to Birmingham, and from Birming- 





: 








+ 


lin all, of 





shopping and visits to get through a day, and ham to London (actually commenced) a line fiom 


London to Brighton forming, with the line first 


only wish for | ™e ntioned, a line from Liverpool to the southern 


coast; a line from London to Bristol continued to 
Exeter, and we believe to Plymouth, thus cutting 
the whole south of England: a line from Milford 
llaven, in the western extremity of south Wales te 
Landon. a line cutting the western side of the isl. 
and from Falmouth to Liverpool, connected by a 
steam navigation across the Bristol Channel ; a line 
froin the east to the west coast of the island between 
Carlisle and Neweaster ; another froin se 
farther south from Liverpool to Huil (or Selby., 
Here is some work cut out for engineers. 


a fo sen, 





FRUIT TREES. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nurs&eny of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newvon, 54 miles trom Boston, 
by the City Mills. 

this .vursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary colhee- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &¢ 
and covers the mostof 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alon 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, C urrants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberrie ss, Figs, &e. Ke. —selections 
trom the best varieties known—a collection i in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mutrticaunis or New Chinese Midberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so or 2° rior for stk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &e.— 
Ornamenta! trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. QO} 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties 
including the Paonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—earty in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KENRIC K, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered m 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same altention if left with Gro. € 
BARRETT, Who is agent, at his seed store and New England 





Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. yl 





IMPROVED HEARING TRUMPET. 

THIS Instrument possesses the valuable property of con- 
ducting Sound in an infinitely more distinet and agreeable man- 
ner, than any of the numerous contrivances which have been 
devised for the assistance of those who are afflicted with imper- 
fection of the sense of hearing. From its flexibility it becomes 
as portable as the common Hearing Trumpets, and affords the 
additional advantage of rendering conversation as distinct be- 
tween persons who | are removed to the full extent of the Tube, 
as with those who are immediately near each other.—For sale 
by E. WIGHT, Druggist, 46 Milk st. opposite Federal st. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay withia 
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